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THE COOING FICTION OF TODAY. 





Not more than a year ago, a publisher who 
is an excellent prophet concerning the veering 
of public taste in things literary said to me: 
“Erotic literature is doomed. It has run the 
limit and burned itself out. Little is left now 
except an occasional flare that swiftly dies 
down in ashes. The public palate has been 
surfeited, and is demanding a change.” 

It seemed natural — for even advertisers 
were finding it impossible to be placed “next 
to pure reading matter.” 

“ After that — what ?” I asked. 

“We can only feel out the particular phase 
— but it will be a violent reaction,” he replied, 


“the pendulum is likely to swing to the op- 
posite extreme. I am prepared for anything, 
from fairy tales to historical romance again.” 

His generalization was correct. The popu- 
lar taste in fiction has swung far ; judging 
from recent short stories and serials and the 
combination of the two in the “ series ” stories, 
we are at the beginning of the “cooing” era 
in fiction. 

The Jeune Fille, the unsophisticated debu- 
tante — for they exist in fiction — have suc- 
ceeded the “ passionate” matron who was “all 
fire and ice” — if one is to believe her biog- 
rapher and apparently utilized the ice en- 
tirely for the preservation of her domestic 
affection. Occasionally we had heroines, who 
were young enough to know better, aping the 
middle-aged society dames — but the chron- 
iclers of their history merely dandled them 
over the edge of the precipice alluringly for a 
stated sum per serial instalment, bringing 
them duteously back again at the beginning of 
the next number, in order to let them get a 
good start for volplaning toward the “Con- 
tinued” line. Even the most fascinatingly 
“daring” (the word ought to be pensioned 
for being mangled in active service!) of 
them was always dragged back in time to 
avoid the necessity of using the good old cus- 
tom of melodrama which we are assured by 
the white-haired “feyther” is the alchemy 
which makes an honest woman of his little 
guhl. 

But now, gone, gone is the fire’n’ice ma- 
tron and the Turkish-bath young person. 
Skirts are growing fuller, and the bodice and 
side curls are coming in. With them we have 
the cooing heroine. Sometimes the patient 
and long-suffering editor thinks that one dose 
of her is going to be sufficient — but usually 
he realizes that she will go well in a series 
of sugar-plummish adventures, so we have 
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the Magsie May stories, the Babie Bell tales, 
and the promise (on the outside cover of the 
magazine ) of an entirely new series by the 
authorette of either of the above which bids 
fair to rival their sugarishness. Briefly — 
lest you miss the point — “Watch for the 
*Pettie Goo-goo’ stories, the First of Which 
Will Appear in Our Next Number.” 

One might criticise these literary marsh- 
mallows according to the regular rules of 
such procedure — but assuredly there is no 
poison in them, so why send a lollipop to a 
busy chemist? Take the word of the editor, 
who announces that the heroine is the most 
blithely fascinating creature that has appeared 
in fiction — and let it go at that. If your 
day’s business is such that she demands vivi- 
section with a careful analysis of her fascina- 
tion in order to study the trend of public 
taste and its whyness, grit your teeth and go 
at her. One of her will be enough to give 
you the points of all. 

The main distinction of her is this: 
throughout the one or more stories she billi- 
burkes her billiburkest. 

She shakes “distracting curls,” she 
“crinkles up her eyes,” “wrinkles her small 
nose,” dimples her cheeks, puckers her red 
lips, and tucks her little pointed chin into a 
pink palm. Moreover, she gives her “itty 
finners” names in regulation this-little-pig- 
went-to-market fashion, and the bad little 
imps play “adorable pranks” — as a matter 
of cold fact she is a veritable Katzenjammer 
in a boudoir cap — and the hero, made cap- 
tive for life by this “adorable” crinkling- 
wrinkling-puckering and tucking facial con- 
tortionist, breathlessly snatches her into his 
arms and covers her adorable face with kisses. 
Not being a hero, we don’t know how heroes 
feel about it. Furthermore, if he is the “ gi- 
ant” type, as usual, whose love-making is a 
series of moves that appear to be the follow- 
ing-out of some sort of football signals, we 
know that all is as it should be, and deliver 
them both thankfully into the holy estate of 
matrimony, with the relieved feeling that pos- 

sibly two human beings of the human sort 
have been spared unmitigated misery by 
mating with either of them. 





To whichever sex one owes allegiance one 
resents it a bit, however, when a man of af- 
fairs, dignity, and brains is captured, willy- 
nilly, by these uncouth arts of a boarding- 
school miss who among even tolerant folk 
would be pardoned as immature or “ smarty” 
(so much depends on the precision of one’s 
vocabulary !). Yet the records of the divorce 
courts indicate many a parting of the ways 
by a decision based on evidence of much the 
same sort. Perchance even the cooing lit- 
erature is not so untrue to life, after all ! 

The cooing heroine delights in an “ ador- 
able” vernacular, all her own. A hyphen or 
so makes her words even more adorable. Her 
automobile is her “go-go,” her dog her 
“ woof-woof” ; the hero is her “ Biggy Black 
Man” — if he is the football hero type — 
otherwise is oft an intellect-flouted “ Boo- 
Bear,” whom she rules in “her adorably 
pretty childish way.” 

One wonders idly if the matinee heroine 
who has recently received such a prodigious 
sum for acting before the camera is the cause 
of the type, or has merely gained her popa- 
larity through fitting like a glove upon an 
ideal which has been slowly growing in the 
public mind. One surely sees the Tootsey 
Wootsey girl everywhere: Personally, it is a 
marvel how the type can be interesting to 
any except slim young misses under sixteen 
and fat old gentlemen over sixty — but in- 
teresting she is, else long since she would have 
lost her popularity. The age-old question 
again arises : Is literature a reflection of life, 
or life of literature ? Complain not, Sir Hy- 
percritic, that such is not “literature.” It 
may not be to your small minority — but to 
the general public it is the matter that is read 
that matters at all. 

Not only does the heroine herself adopt the 
adorably childish manners but — let us grant 
the benefit — possibly to retain unity and es- 
cape ignominious contrasts, the author cavorts 
through a series of capitalized epithets that 
would insult the intelligence of a three-year- 
old. The hero — if he be a physician ( and 
the profession is greatly favored at present ) 
— is always a Doctor Man ; a novelist, jour- 
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nalist, or merely a cub reporter — if he be of 
heroic mould — is a Writer Man. He is the 
little Billikin’s Dreat Bid Writer Man, in fact. 
The rule for popular writing — were it for- 
mulated duly — might sound a bit like the 
directions for crocheting that one still dis- 
covers in woman’s journals : Capitalize three, 
hyphenate a row of adjectives, and baby-talk 
for two lines. 

It calls to mind the remark of a certain 
reputedly shy but acknowledgedly intellectual 
man who had been captured at a social func- 








tion and backed up in the corner by one of 
these fascinating little Billies — who, despite 
her pretensions, chanced to be a matron of 


years. He listened for a time with flattering 
attention to her babbling, replying monosyl- 
labically to her cooing queries and making 
brief comment where comment was evidently 
expected. Finally he ran his hand through 
his hair in desperation and burst out: “ My 
God, madam, — can’t you speak English ?” 
Clara Chapline Thomas. 


MinneaPouis, Minn. 





Speaking of “a new beginner” is an old, 
old error. Of course, a beginner may be old 
— Cato began the study of Greek at eighty — 
but as a beginner a beginner must be new. 

When Christmas comes each year writers 

and editors and proofreaders should remem- 
ber that the title of the grand old Latin hymn 
is “ Adeste Fideles,” and not “ Adeste Fidelis,” 
or “Adestes Fideles,” as it is often printed. 
It is well for everybody to remember this also 
at other seasons of the year. 
Those who write “it’s” for the possessive 
“its,” or “her's” for “hers,” waste an apos- 
trophe that may be needed any time to write 
“it’s,” the contraction for “it is.” It’s im- 
portant to use the apostrophe in its proper 
place. 

People who reason before they act and con- 
clude that they should write “over his signa- 
ture,” instead of “under his signature,” be- 
cause the signature is written under the state- 
ment, are logical, but wrong. “Under his 
signature” is the proper phrase. 

“He has got the best of me,” meaning he 
has beaten me, is not so good a phrase as “ He 
has got the better of me,” although Carlyle 
used it. 

“Et al.” stands for the Latin et alii, et aliz, 
or et alia ( and others ), or less commonly for 
et alibi ( and elsewhere ), and those who write 


COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XLI. 






“et als.” have no reason or excuse. 
Writers are prone to use “ prone” in speak- 
ing of one lying on his back, in which case, of 


course, one is supine. The dictionary insists 
that “ prone” means lying flat, face downward. 

“Pseudonym” is a good English word. 
“Nom de plume” isn’t even good French. 
L’Intermédiaire, a French journal like the 
English Notes and Queries, settled the ques- 
tion thus : “ We do not know in our language 
the expression ‘nom de plume,’ and there is 
no need of borrowing it from the English. 
We have the phrase, ‘nom de guerre,’ which is 
thoroughly French, and which clearly enough 
indicates literary pseudonymity. The very 
origin of this phrase is truly French. For- 
merly a soldier in enlisting took a surname, 
which he retained so long as he served under 
the flag. It was a true ‘nom dé guerre.’ The 
extension is natural. Under certain regimes 
of self-will ( bon plaisir ) or terror, is not the 
literary arena a field of battle where one fights 
for his liberty or his life ?” 

Seafaring men along the New England 
coast, where northeast storms are not unusual, 
do not call a northeast storm “a Nor’easter,” 
as writers often make them do. The old Yan- 
kee salt says: “No’theaster,” every time. 
He says “ Sou’wester,” though. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Edward B. Hughes. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

o* 

In this number of THE WRITER begins the 
third printing of “ The Writer’s Directory of 
Periodicals,” with many additions and with 
everything brought up to date. The second 
printing of the Directory began in THE WriI- 








TER for February, 1916, so that to get the 
Directory complete now back numbers should 
be ordered. The price of single copies of 
THe Writer back of the current year is fif- 
teen cents, but the twelve numbers for 1916 
will be sent for $1.50 — with a subscription for 
1917 added, for $2.50. The usefulness of the 
Directory does not need to be enlarged upon, 
and the back numbers containing it include 
a great deal of other helpful and interesting 
matter. 


A letter to the editor of a big city news- 
paper, accompanying the manuscript of a 
poem offered for publication, ends : “If you 
have no correspondent for this place, I should 
like the opportunity.” In the regular office 
routine, the letter and the manuscript in such 
a case are given to the poetry editor. He has 
nothing to do with the engagement of local 
correspondents, and it would mean a good 
deal of trouble for him to call the concluding 
paragraph of the letter to the attention of 
the proper person. He may pay no attention 
to it, or, if he forwards the letter with a 
memorandum that he has sent back the poem, 
the applicant appears to poor advantage as a 
rejected contributor. It is a good rule, in 
writing to a business house about matters 
likely to be referred to several departments, 
to write a separate letter about each matter. 
Then the separate letters are referred each 
to the proper person, and each gets due at- 
tention. There is no objection to mailing all 
the letters together in one envelope, although 
it may be better to send them separately. 


THE WRITER has at different times printed 
directions for preparing manuscripts. Per- 
haps it may be well now to point out some of 
the typical faults noticed in a given manu- 
script, to show writers what they should not 
do. It was a very bright manuscript, but in 
typewriting it the author had not done it jus- 
tice, and its mechanical appearance was such 
as to prejudice editors against it. First of all, 
the writer had not paid proper attention to 
regular paragraphing, indenting each para- 
graph five spaces at the beginning as he 
should have done. Proper paragraphing does 
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a great deal to make a manuscript legible and 
give it an attractive look. Next, the sen- 
tences were separated only by a single space, 
and the eye does not easily separate sentences 
run together in this way. In typewriting 
three spaces should always be struck between 
sentences. The punctuation of the manu- 
script was rather careless, and a final quota- 
tion mark was generally struck before a period 
or a comma, instead of after it. It pays to 
punctuate carefully, either when the type- 
writing is being done, or afterward, in re- 
vision, with a pen. Instead of two hyphens 
with a space on either side, a single hyphen 
was habitually struck to represent a dash. 
Hyphens were omitted in compound words, 
like “ white-haired,” “long-lived,” and words 
were wrongly divided at the ends of lines, 
as, for instance, precip-ice, salt-ed, a-bout, dis- 
cover-ed, breath-ed. In typewriting if a wri- 
ter finds that a line is full when he needs to 
add two or three letters to complete a word 
it is better for him to omit them and add 
them later with a pen than it is to make an 
improper break. Neat pen-marks on a type- 
written manuscript are not a disfigurement. 
Editors want legibility, not necessarily per- 
fect typewriting, and no editor will be preju- 
diced against a typewritten manuscript by 
corrections neatly written, or printed, with a 
pen. If a letter is misprinted, by the way, it 
is better not to correct the error by striking 
the proper letter over the wrong one, as the 
writer of the manuscript that suggested these 
suggestions did, but either to erase the wrong 
letter, so that the right letter may be struck 
on clean paper, or to write the whole word 
correctly above the misprinted word. If 
“and” is written “nad,” the correction may 
be made by running the transposition line up 
over the “n” and down under the “a,” but 
it may be better to cancel the wrongly written 
word and write “and” properly above it. In 
canceling typewriting it is better to make 
a heavy zig-zag line up and down with a pen, 
or, if the cancellation is done on the type- 
writer, to strike different letters at random — 
instead of a row of x’s, for instance — to 
make the canceled words illegible. The funda- 
mental fault with the typewriting of the 


manuscript under consideration was that the 
machine was not in good condition. The type 
was filled, and should have been cleaned by 
picking out the dirt from the letters with a 
pin and using a brush with a little benzine. A 
new roller on the machine would have helped, 
for the roller was so hard that the tops of 
long-stemmed letters like “1” and “b” and 
“h” would not print. A new ribbon, also, 
would have been a good investment. It pays 
to pay attention to such matters. Editors are 
favorably impressed by a neat, clearly-written 
manuscript, and unfavorably impressed by 
one that does not present a good appearance. 
In dealing with editors it is worth while to 
make a good impression at the start. 
W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 





When, in manuscript, the constituent parts 
of a compound word are separated at the end 
of a line, how should the fact that the word 
is a compound one be indicated ? Take, for 
example, the compound word “throw-off” ; 
if the two syllables of that word are sepa- 
rated at the end of a line, how is the fact that 
the word is a compound one ( “throw-off” ) 
to be indicated? A mere hyphen after 
“throw” would not answer the purpose, for 
a hyphen would be used in case the word 
were not a compound word, but a simple one. 

D. L. P. 


{[ Write against the hyphen “Use hyphen,” 
and the intelligent compositor will under- 
stand. — w. H. H. ] 





Which is right, “ August 2nd” or “ August 


2d"? Should the abbreviation “ August 
20th” be written with or without a period ? 
H. M. S. 


{ “August 2d” is better than “ August 2nd,” 
and “ August 2” is better than either, because 
it is the simplest way of writing the date and 
is perfectly effective. “August 3d” is better 
than “ August 3rd” and “ August 3” is better 
than “August 3d.” Similarly “ August 20” 
is better than “ August 2oth.” “ August 20th” 
is not an abbreviation but a contraction, and 
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should not be written with a period. — 
W. H. H.] 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET, 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 





The Argosy (New York) is looking for 
some good serials of from 40,000 to 50,000 
words, preferably tales of adventure told in 
rapid action style. 


Adventure, issued by the Ridgway Company, 
the publishers of Everybody's ( New York), 
is designed for cultivated and critical readers 
as well as for those of simple tastes, and the 
publishers seek the kind of workmanship that 
will meet this double test. Simplicity and 
clearness are essential ; the stories must be 
true to life and human nature ; and the char- 
acters must seem like real people, not mere 
mames. Inconsistencies and improbabilities, 
even in little things, ruin a story. Stories of 
the United States, its possessions, and Canada 
are always welcome, as well as tales of for- 
eign lands. 

Adventure is now in the market for double 
the number of stories it is at present using, 
as it will before long be issued twice a month. 
There will be no change in the type of mate- 
rial for stories and no lowering of the 
standard, but many stories can now be sold 
there which, on the basis of monthly publica- 
tion, could not be placed because of previously 
bought stories using similar material of 
theme, other stories from the same author, an 
already sufficiently large supply of manuscripts, 
and other causes no longer effective. 

Stories running less than 3,000 words con- 
tinue to be a particular demand, but stories 
of any length up to 90,000 or even 100,000 
words are used. Stories of action, preferably 
out-of-doors, told simply and directly yet with 
sufficient skill to please the really discrimina- 
ting reader, remain as always the general 
need. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that Adventure will take into its pages no 
story that is not essentially clean and whole- 





some in spirit and intent, even more than in 
outward form. 








It is announced that the Bookman ( New 
York ), under its new editor, G. G. Wyant, 
will broaden its scope and become not only a 
journal of letters but of life. It will publish 
special articles on general topics, and some- 
times, but not regularly, short stories. 





The editor of the Atlantic Monthly none 
the less expresses a real want when he fa- 
cetiously says that his present manuscript 
needs are “ fewer and better.” 






Miss Lansing, 49 Dana street, Cambridge, 
Mass., in her “ Home Recreation, Occupation, 


” 


and Education Bureau” work finds there is a 
call for high-grade dramatic material suitable 
for church, club, and parlor production. She 
is therefore starting a department of manu- 
script plays ( typewritten or multigraphed in 
a uniform style ) to be handled in portfolios 
and to be known as the Portfolio Plays. If 
readers of THE WRITER are interested to sub- 
mit original plays for boys and girls or drama- 
tizations, she will act in the capacity of editor 
and publisher of Portfolio Plays. As this is 
a personal undertaking, it does not rank finan- 
cially with the possibilities of magazine or 
royalty publication for playwrights. Offers of 
direct purchase at modest prices will be made 
for acceptable manuscripts ; others will be 
promptly returned, if stamped, addressed en- 
velopes are enclosed. Plays should be simple 
and spirited, high-grade in tone and atmos- 
phere, the lines having a literary quality which 
makes them worth learning. Writers are asked 
to state in sending manuscripts whether they 
are open to suggestions for revision to meet 
the requirements of this series. 


See 


The American Hebrew ( New York ) is in 
need of some good fiction, adapted to Jewish 
readers. 





The American Art News ( New York ) is in 
the market for news of the art world, past or 
coming important private or auction art sales, 
exhibitions planned, and movements and do 
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ings of artists. Articles must have actual 


news value. 





The American Blacksmith ( Buffalo, N.Y. ) 
wants articles on horseshoeing, auto repairing, 


and oxy-acetylene welding. 





The American Bee Journal ( Hamilton, Ill. ) 
wants articles on special angles of marketing 
honey 





American Farming ( Chicago ) is fairly well 
supplied with manuscripts at the present time. 
Paul Stephens, who last July accepted the 
editorship of this agricultural monthly, has 
made several innovations and has increased 
the staff of contributors. 





The American Botanist ( Joliet, Ill. ), which 
pays only in subscriptions, needs some articles 
giving original observations on any phase of 
botany or gardening. 





As the result of a combination to cut pub- 
lishing expenses, the International Trade 
Press, Inc., with headquarters in Chicago, will 
in future publish the Electrical Review and 
the Western Electrician as well as the Elec- 
trical Blue Book, the Cement World, Inter- 
national Trade, the Metal Mining Catalogue, 
and the Index of Current ( Technical ) Lit- 
erature. 





The McGraw Publishing Company and the 
Hill Publishing Company ( New York ) have 
consolidated and will do business henceforth 
as the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. All 
the properties of the constituent companies 
will be owned by the new company, including 
the following engineering journals : The Elec- 
trical World, Electrical Merchandising, the 
Electrical Railway Journal, the Engineering 
Record, the Contractor, Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering, the American Ma- 
chinist, Power, the Engineering News, the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, and the Coal 
Age. The Engineering News and the En- 
gineering Record will be consolidated as the 
Engineering News, with Charles Whiting 
Baker as editor. The new company will be 


the largest engineering publishing house in 
the world. 





American Defense has been discontinued. 


The October number was the last number pub- 
lished. 





R. H. Davis, the managing editor of the 
Frank A. Munsey Company, says that the sort 
of stories that he needs most for the All-Story 
Weekly are those that, because of their vitality 
and originality, stand singularly alone in a ton 
of otherwise worthless junk. He particularly 
wants humor, with a proper consideration for 
the human emotions. 





The American Messenger (New York ) 
wants some short juvenile religious fiction — 
not goody-goody, but with a strong Christian 
motive. 





The Nation’s Business ( Washington, D. 
C.), the monthly publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, wants 
stories or sketches of the romance of Amer- 
ican business, and the dramatic in American 
commerce and industry. 





The Stratford Journal ( Boston) can use 
some translations of good short stories, poems, 
dramas, and essays. 





The Minneapolis Post ( 3628 Eighth avenue, 
South, Minneapolis) wants stirring short 
stories, and photographs of the birthplaces 
and residences of well known authors and 
public men, and also photographs of statues 
and memorials. Applicants should state be- 
fore sending what photographs they have. 
Payment is made on publication. 





The publication of the American Sunday 
Monthly Magazine, issued with the Hearst 
Sunday newspapers, has been discontinued. 


Rough Notes, the insurance magazine ( In- 
dianapolis ), following the recent death of its 
editor, Dr. Henry C. Martin, will be under the 
same management as the National Under- 
writer. It will be continued in editorial charge 
of Irving Williams, while many of the 
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National Underwriter ( formerly the Western 
Underwriter ) publications will be printed at 
the Indianapolis plant. 


The publication of the American Poultry 
Instructor and Poultry Pointers (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan ) has been discontinued and 
the lists have been taken over by the American 
Farming Publishing Company, of Chicago. 


The American Motorist ( Washington, D. 
C. ) is in the market for true stories of motor 
tours to beauty spots or to places of historical 
interest ; stories of new and interesting coun- 
try being opened up through the building of 
good roads, and pleasures and economic bene- 
fits that have come to communities through 
the establishment of good highways ; news of 
things concerning motors and motoring, espe- 
cially for women. The editors particularly 
want large, clear photographs, with little text. 


Andrew Melrose, 3 York street, Covent Gar- 
den, W. C., London, announces a new £250 
prize novel competition. 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Magazine ( New York ) has established a de- 
partment devoted to poetry, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Martha Foote Crow. 
announced the offer by the Englewood 
Woman's Club, of Englewood, N. J., of a 
prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
poem of from fourteen to two hundred lines 
presented by a member of any club in the Fed- 
eration. This prize is given in honor of Miss 
Amelia Josephine Burr, a member of the En- 
glewood club and the head of its literature de- 
partment. Poems written are to be submitted 
to a committee in each club, which will choose 
one as the best and send it to the Federation’s 
Advisor of Poetry, Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, 
30 East 128th street, New York City, by June 
1. Each poem must have a title, must be type- 
written, and must have been written within a 
year. The prize will be awarded October 1. 


In it is 


With a view to helping to stamp out race 
prejudice and promote mutual respect and 
brotherhood among the world’s folks, white, 


yellow, brown, and black, the editors of the 
World Outlook (New York) will pay $25 
for the most convincing and interesting story 
received before May 15, on the subject, “ Why 
I Respect Them” ; for the next best, $15 ; and 
for every story they publish, $5. The editors 
want incidents which have occurred in living 
with or among foreign people — the Chinese, 
Hindus, Zulus, or other foreign people — 
which have won respect for them. Stories 
may be anywhere from forty to four hundred 
words in length. 


Governor Cox of Ohio has offered one thou- 
sand dollars for a song describing the state 
and its history. 


Sea Power ( Washington, D.C. ) is offering 
prizes of $50, $25, $10, and three smaller prizes 
to students of high or private schools sub- 
mitting the best answer, in essays not exceed- 
ing one thousand words, to the question, 
“What System of Defence Is Best for Amer- 
ica ?” Essays must be mailed before May 1, 
addressed to Navy League Headquarters, 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


For the best letter on the subject of the 
story, “How Can I Meet the Right Sort of 
Men ?” the Delineator will pay $25 ; for the 
second, $15 ; and for the third, $10. Letters 
should be addressed, Mary Alexander, care 
The Delineator, New York. 


The St. Louis Art League has announced a 
one-act play competition, in which prizes of 
$100, $50, and $25 will be awarded. Contes- 
tants must live in St. Louis, or within fifty 
miles of the city. Plays must be limited io 
6,000 words of dialogue. Manuscripts must 
be sent to the chairman of the Drama Com- 
mittee, at the league’s office, 1023 Syndicate 
Trust Building, by September 1, and the 
awards will be announced October 15. Mrs. 
W. F. Saunders of 5562 Clemens avenue, St. 
Louis, is chairman of the committee. The 
league will undertake to produce the prize- 
winning plays, and will reserve the right to do 
so for the two months subsequent to the 
awards. A special prize, to be awarded to one 
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of the plays by vote of the audience, is also 


proposed. 





Prize offers still open : — 

Walker Trust prize of five hundred dollars for the 
most helpful essay on prayer submitted before June 
1. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes of three hundred dollars offered for the best 
poems published in Poetry before September, 1917. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

American Humane Education Society offer of one 
hundred dollars in prizes for the best essays on the 
subject, “ Our Animals — Their Sufferings — What 
We Owe Them — How We May Help Them,” of- 
fered by May 1. Particulars in January Writer. 


——— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








Frederick Faust, who wrote the poem, “ The 
Secret,” published in the Century for Feb- 
ruary, was born in Seattle in 1892, but moved 
to California while young. After working for 
a while on a farm, he spent four years at the 
University of California, where he was a con- 
tributor to the serious monthly of the Univer- 
sity, and, during his last year there, edited 
the University’s humorous monthly. In 1915 
Mr. Faust went to Hawaii, where he did some 
reporting. He afterward went to Canada, and 
then came to New York, where he is now 
writing short stories for the Munsey publica- 
tions. 





Hortense Flexner, whose poem, “ The Pot- 
ter’s Park,” was printed in the January Cen- 
tury, is a reporter for the Louisville ( Ky. ) 
Herald. She was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1907, and took her 
master’s degree at that university in 1I9I0. 
Miss Flexner has written several short plays, 
one of which has been printed in the Seven 
Arts Magazine and is now being played hy 
Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau Theatre Com- 
pany. Her short poems have appeared from 
time to time in the magazines. 





Max Judge, whose article, “An English 
Study of the Palace of Justice, Brussels,” ap- 
peared in the February number of the Archi- 
tectural Record, was born in 1881 in London, 
where he still lives. He was the founder of 


the Bungalow, and for twelve years was its 





editor. He is the author of “In the Days of 
Ancient Rome,” published in 1913, and his 
knowledge of Grecian art resulted in his elec- 
tion to membership in the Hellenic Society. 
He has been a frequent contributor to the 
press on artistic and archaeological subjects. 





Margaret R. Piper, whose story, “A Boy’s 
Will,” came out in Harper's Magazine for 
February, is a cousin of Abbie Farwell Brown, 
and the author of four books, of which three, 
“ Sylvia’s Experiment,” “Sylvia of the Hill- 
top,” and “The Princess and the Clan,” have 
been published by the L. C. Page Company, 
while a fourth, “The House on the Hill,” is 
in preparation. “A Boy’s Will” is her first 
short story to be published in an important 
magazine, but others are to follow this year 
in Good Housekeeping and elsewhere. Miss 
Piper was born in Massachusetts, was grad- 
uated from Smith College, and after a year as 
Fellow in English received her Master’s de- 
gree from the same institution. She has had 
a varied teaching experience, and is at present 
head of the English department at the Lucy 
Cobb Institute at Athens, Georgia. 





Elizabeth Gertrude Stern, whose story, “On 
Washington-Lincoln’s Birthday,” was pub- 
lished in the Woman’s Home Companion for 
February, has written stories for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and is having a book published 
by the Macmillan Company. Mrs. Stern is a 
graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
is now a resident of Philadelphia. She re- 
ceived social service training in the New York 
School of Philanthropy. She has worked with 
her husband in his labors among immigrants, 
and for many years lived among the immi- 
grants. She has also been a teacher in their 
night schools, in one of which she was prin- 
cipal. 


* 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Davis. — The fact has been officially de- 
termined that the late Richard Harding Davis 
left a net fortune of but $45,307. It is a fact 
which does not seem to tell a flattering story 
of the rewards of even popular literature. 
Dying at the age of fifty-two years, when, ac- 
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cording to the proverb, a man should be “ rich 
if ever,” Davis left but a very moderate es- 
tate, which could hardly be called, according 
to our modern scale of existence, a com- 


petence. To have lived comfortably upon its 
income alone Mr. Davis would have had to 
go to Europe. Yet he was a popular writer ; 
everything he wrote was of the readable type, 
and in some years he published as many as 
five books within the twelvemonth — novels, 
collections of short stories, bright sketches of 
travel — all of the “selling” sort. Some of 
them became household words. All the world 
knows Gallagher, and the excellent Van Bib- 
ber has been the companion of many thou- 
sands. And yet the golden pan of all this 
literary placer mining shakes down at the end 
but a beggarly $45,000. The practical Amer- 
ican will ask whether the literary life can ever 
be said to “ pay,” with such a clean-up as that 
at the end of one of its most successful 
careers. 

We think it can be proved to have paid in 
Davis's case, even as judged according to the 
most worldly standard. It can be shown to 
have been profitable, because, although the au- 
thor of Gallagher, Van Bibber and “ Ransom’s 
Folly” did not amass a fortune, he lived as 
few men have ever lived. As he went along 
the dollars came, and were expended for 
things of vivid worth. There was no part of 
the world that Davis did not see. Events the 
sight of which no fortune could buy passed 
close before his eyes. He saw “an empire 
wiped off the map” at Santiago, and wit- 
nessed the on-rolling of the gray German 
flood through Belgium. Boers and Britons 
fought under his eye. He had crossed Africa 
and explored the wilds of South America. In 
European capitals he had supped with kings 
and been sought out by statesmen. There 
was no nook of his native land that was un- 
familiar to him, and he was equally at home 
in the clubs of Manila, Capetown, and Havana. 
Volumes could not contain the list of such a 
man’s acquaintances — all anxious to serve 
him, not one bearing him ill-will. Is there a 


multi-millionaire who could buy as much with 
all his money ? 
In spite of his meagre accumulations, it is 





not too much to call the life of such a man 
an abundant success. We might also call it a 
very long life, though it lasted but fifty-two 
years. Measured in things seen and done, in 
mighty events all of which the man saw and 
part of which he was, in heart-beats, not in 
figures on a dial, this life surpassed that of 
almost any other man in modern times. Men 
and women have died after rounding out a 
full century, and in all that time they have 
not lived five years of Davis’s life. Not full 
of years, but full of deeds and the harvests 
of the eye ; not opulent in gold or lands, but 
almost incredibly rich in experience and ob- 
servation, Davis’s life was a proof that there 
may be something worth while in the writer’s 
life after all. Not many writers match his 
experiences, perhaps, but each, in his own 
way, according to his opportunity and his 
scope, may see and know things the sight and 
knowledge of which the rich traveler is sel- 
dom able to buy with all his money. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Poe. — Among the autographs offered re- 
cently at a New York auction sale was a let- 
ter showing the starvation rates at which Ed- 
gar A. Poe was seeking work about one year 
before he wrote “The Raven.” The letter 
was addressed to Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, 
May 31, 1844. She edited a publication called 
the Opal, and Poe wrote to her as follows : — 

“Tf you will be so good as to keep open 

for me the ten pages of which you speak, 
I will forward to you in two or three days 
an article which will about occupy that 
space and which I will endeavor to adapt 
to the character of the Opal. The price 
you mention — fifty cents per page — will 
be amply sufficient, and I am exceedingly 
anxious to be ranked in your list of con- 
tributors.” 

P. F. Madigan bought the letter for two 
hundred dollars. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Authors Who Sign Away Their Rights. 
— The Dial notes that a trap for writers is 
often hidden in the innocent looking scrap 
of negotiable paper received in exchange for 
a literary production. “A begihning writer, 
in the glad triumph of getting twenty-five or 
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fifty dollars for a piece of prose or verse, all 
out of his own head, is seldom in a mood to 
scrutinize too closely the fine print on the 
back of his check, just above the place for 
his signature. He writes his name with a 
flourish, and away goes the check to his 
banker. Later it may or may not dawn upon 
him that he has signed away his rights — 
book rights, foreign rights, translation rights, 
dramatic rights, and film rights — all for a 
pittance in hand, instead of securing for 
himself and his heirs a possible future reve- 
nue of respectable proportions.” Of course 
it may be only a rare chance that contains 
any such delightful possibility ; but why 
needlessly throw away even one so remote ? 
A writer named by the London Author was 
more canny. He sent an article to a prom- 
inent journal of repute, and it was accepted, 
the note of acceptance specifically referring 
only to publication in a certain issue, wherein 
the article duly appeared. But the check sent 
in payment had on its back a clause assign- 
ing copyright to the publishers. The con- 
tributor, having entered into no such agree- 
ment, crossed out this clause before en- 
dorsing ; and as a natural consequence the 
check came back unhonored and marked 
“Alteration in receipt requires initial of 
drawer.” Back to its source, therefore, went 
the check, with a note to the editor pointing 
out that there had been no cession of copy- 
right in the correspondence constituting the 
contracts, and asking for a remittance in ac- 
cordance with the contract. In a few days 
the desired remittance came, with an apol- 
ogetic note from the business manager, who 
tried to save his face by adding: “It is al- 
ways understood that where no special ar- 
rangement exists we possess the copyright, 
but it is not a point which we wish to press 
in your case.” The Author maintains that 
the warrantable assumption is the other way 
about. — New York Evening Post. 


How to Broaden the Vocabulary. — Prac- 
tice is the first aid. Actually get hold of new 
words and then use them. You will perceive 
that you will not startle others so much as 
yourself. Gradually the words will begin to 
assume a standing in your vocabulary, and, 
before long, they will seem like old friends, 








To obtain these words, various practical 


methods are possible. Here are a few :— 

1. Find synonyms for words which you 
have a tendency to overuse. 

2. Record words with which you are fa- 
miliar but which you never use, — and then 
“work” them. 

3. Make a list of important, unfamiliar 
words which you hear, or discover in your 
reading. 

4. Listen carefully to the conversations or 
addresses of educated people. 

5. If possible, try to translate from a for- 
eign language. In this way a fine perception: 
of shades of meaning, almost unattainable by 
any other method, is acquired. 

6. Get interested in the dictionary, where 
you can trace the life history of words. — 
“English for Business,” by Edward Harlan 
Webster. 





== 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 





Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 





[In this department will be printed articles on 
the theory and practice of advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pert. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan's Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass. ] 





TRUTHFUL ADVERTISING. 


It is pretty hard to convince the average 
advertiser that returns do not come in im- 
mediately after the first insertion of the ad- 
vertisement. The most successful advertisers 
have taken years to educate the people to be- 
lieve their advertising. Their firm names 
have been kept constantly before the public, 
and each advertisement has stuck constantly 
to the truth. Thus the advertiser has made his 
name familiar and won public confidence. 

The copy-writer should be careful that all 
introductions, descriptions, and price-mark- 
ing are truthful. If an article is offered at a 


low price, the reason given should be logical 
and true ; if the goods are slightly damag-d, 
it should be briefly éxplained how and to 
what extent ; if the low price is made because 
there is too much stock on hand, the fact 
should be stated, 


A real bargain-offer will 
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create good-will and become a valuable asset ; 
a person that gets a real bargain may very 
likely become a steady customer. 

Convincing advertising is that which per- 
suades the reader by argumentation. 
gument may these 
parts :— 


(1) 


An ar- 

consist of principal 

The proposition — which is the in- 
troduction. 

The body of proof — which is the 
description. 

The conclusion — which is the sum- 
ming up of the whole, with the 
price and the admonition to buy. 

The study of Argument should be the next 

step in the student’s training. Good adver- 
tising-stories can generally be taken apart, the 
sections each forming a link in a chain of 
argument. Advertisements put together upon 
such a system are always compact and to the 
point. 

Note the word-economy of 

Emulsion story :-— 

“ Children. — Nearly all children like Scott's 
Emulsion — they like it because it is good for 
them ; most children need it — whooping-cough, 
croup, diphtheria, and the many disorders incident 
to childhood are apt to leave them in a weak, 
delicate condition ; their ordinary food does not 
nourish them. Scott’s Emulsion supplies the 
elements lacking in the food — gives them 
strength and flesh; it is remarkable how they 


thrive on this food-medicine. Send for 
sample.” 


(2) 


(3) 


this Scott's 


free 


Divide this story into its argument-links 
and it will serve as a model for another story 
advertising anything under the sun. Note the 
lack of the same principle in this library-card- 


system advertisement : — 


*“ Time-Savers. — Thinking of railroads, tele- 
phones, and telegraphs — we are reasonably im- 
pressed with the value of your time — and with 
the dignity of our calling — in offering to step 
into your office and introduce a system that will 
save you as much time there as these other time- 
savers have done in bringing you nearer to your 
customers and your source of supply. We origin- 
ated card-systems as applied to business and pro- 
fessional life — and so often have we made time- 
saving application of them, where it was thought 
that no opportunity existed, that we are confident 
of being able to do so for you. We solicit cor- 
respondence to this end — or we will send our 
pamphlet of application for the asking.” 


The first story occupied four inches single- 
column in the New York Sun. The last took 
a full magazine page. Both are good stories 
and good arguments, yet the first is logically 
arranged and as clear as crystal, while the 
latter is wrapped up in useless words. It lacks 
sequence. The same story could have been 
told thus :— 


“ Time-Savers. — Railroads, telephones, and 
the telegraph save your time — your time is valu- 
We'll save you time in your office ; our 
card-systems save time for others in business 
and professional life, and they'll do it for you. 
We've installed our system under the most ad- 
verse circumstances — brought others in closer 
contact with their customers — and we know 
that we can do the same for you, no matter how 
peculiar your business. Let us send you our 
booklet.” 


able 


Some years ago, the following “ want-ad” 
appeared in a Chicago daily : — 
“If the guy who swiped watch and umbrella 


from 15 Canal street will bring back watch he 
will get more than he can soak it for.” 


This is an ideal advertisement. It not only 
expresses just what the writer would have 
said verbally, but it is peculiarly intelligible 
to any “guy” who would “swipe a watch and 
umbrella.” The man who wrote it was in- 
terested in getting his property back — was 
full of his subject, as a good writer should be. 
Forceful language fairly oozed out of his pen- 
cil, and he unconsciously put together a beau- 
tiful piece of unhackneyed argument. If the 
student could become as interested in every 
advertisement he wrote, he could well afford 
to have a watch “swiped” every day. 

The following magazine page advertisement 
of the Literary Digest is also an excellent 
piece of argumentative writing : — 

“On the fingers of one hand, you can count 
all the weekly journals in America which have 
a circulation of 100,000 or more with a subscrip- 
tion price of more than one dollar a year. There 
are but two weeklies in America, which, with a 
subscription price as high as three dollars a year, 
have a circulation of 100,000 or more, and one of 
these two is the Literary Digest — ‘All the 
periodicals in one.’ Examine it and you will 
soon discover why it numbers among its readers 

than 17,000 lawyers, 12,000 bankers, 19,000 
physicians and 20,000 clergymen ; and why, when 
one of these forgets to renew his subscription, his 
wife calls him to account. 
are enthusiastic over it. 


more 


For the women also 
It is one of the few 
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papers that appeal to all reading members of 
the family. The Literary Digest is edited on new 
lines. Its one aim is to inform. It has no 
editorial views of its own to urge upon its read- 
ers, no conclusions which it is striving to in- 
duce them to adopt; but it devotes itself ex- 
clusively to representing, in condensed form from 
the world’s periodical literature, the varied inter- 
pretation of current events, the various develop- 
ments in the world of thought. It presents all 
sides of all important questions, political, soci- 


ological, scientific, literary and religious, and 
the one who reads it, even though he read 
nothing else, will be well informed. You can’t 


trip a Literary Digest reader on facts.” 

The measure of attention an advertisement 
attracts depends on display, illustration, and, 
in most cases, a good headline. But the real 
strength of an advertisement lies in the copy, 
because, as already shown, it is here that the 
advertiser has the opportunity to change fa- 
vorable attention to interest by creating 
desire. This is accomplished by appealing to 
the senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell, and 
touch, as well as to the desires, needs, senti- 
ments, emotions, and prejudices of the reader. 

Copy should also appeal to the reader’s rea- 
son — should inspire confidence by an earnest 
style and the avoidance of extravagant claims. 
If the work has been well done, and the ar- 
ticle has merit, the reader may be induced to 
buy or to investigate further. You must state 
the price ; explain why it is the proper price ; 
offer to send a booklet or a catalog that will 
give prices, terms, and further information, 
and, finally, tell where the article may be ob- 
tained — give the firm’s name and address. 

Boston, Mass. Joseph Gerard Morgan. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





Every-pay Worps AND THEIR USES. 
good diction. 
277 pp. 
Brothers. 


A guide to 
By Robert Palfrey Utter, Ph.D. 
—_ $1.25, net. New York: Harper & 
1916. 

Mr. Utter’s book explains the meaning and 
use of a thousand or more every-day words 
and expressions which are frequently mis- 
used or misunderstood. The main part of the 
book is a list of words alphabetically ar- 
ranged, with correct and incorrect usage 
pointed out. This is preceded by a chapter on 
Guiding Principles in the Use of Words and 
followed by a glossary of grammatical and 
other terms used. The book is a useful com- 
panion to “A Guide to Good English,” by 











the same author, issued by the same publish- 
ers. 


Tue Dictionary oF GramMaR. By James A. Hen- 
nesy. 152 pp. Cloth, 37 cents, postpaid. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1917. 

“The Dictionary of Grammar” is a little 
vest-pocket volume, which presents the prin- 
ciples of grammar in dictionary form, with 
the subjects arranged in alphabetical order. 


ENGLIsH FOR Business. By Edward Harlan Webster. 
440 pp. Cloth, $1.20. New York: Newson & Co, 


1916. 

The first half of Mr. Webster’s book is 
devoted to the general principles of good 
writing and oral expression, and the second 
half to discussion of the principles of com- 
position applied to business. Some thirty 
pages are devoted to the newspaper and to 
advertising. Next comes a general study of 
the business letter, with chapters on The Es- 
sential Qualities of a Business Letter and 
Oral Aspects of Business Communications. 
Following are chapters on Parliamentary 
Procedure, After-dinner Speaking, and Banks 
and Banking Forms, with a collection of 
types of business letters of all kinds, and a 
chapter on Scientific and Technical Descrip- 
tion: Specifications. The book is intended 
for students in commercial high schools, but 
it will be helpful to stenographers and secre- 
taries, and to many business men. 
TALKS ON 


3USINESS CORRESPONDENCE. By William 
Cushing Bamburgh. 246 pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1916. 


Practical suggestions for the effective writ- 
ing of business letters are given in this book 
by the advertising manager of the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company, who 
sets forth the principles, customs, rules, and 
methods of experienced business men and 
corporation officials all over the country. 
Part One has chapters on The Physical Ap- 
pearance of Letters, Form and Arrangement, 
Follow-up System, and Form-letters and 
Form-paragraphs. Part Two gives instruc- 
tions for conducting selling campaigns by 
correspondence. Part Three discusses Rela- 
tions with Customers and Public Relations, 
and Part Four treats of Mail and Mailing. 
In Part Five some seventy pages are devoted 
to Files and Filing, making one of the most 
valuable features of a useful book. 

Wnrat Every Bustness Woman SHovutp Know. By 
Lillian Cecilia Kearney. Illustrated with diagrams 
and photographs. 247 pp. Cloth, $1.60, net. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 10916. 

In “What Every Business Woman Should 
Know” Miss Kearney presents a guide to 
business usages and requirements, with ex- 
planations of business terms and specimens 
of commercial forms. The arrangement of 


the book is that of an encyclopedia, with the 
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information given under headings in alpha- 
betical order, such as Abbreviations, Ac- 
knowledgment, Assignment, Bankruptcy, Bill 
of Sale, Bimetallism, Bonds and Stock, Cable- 
grams, Checks, Copyright, Curb Market, Dress 
of Business Women, Filing Systems, Interest, 
Lease, Letter Writing (twenty pages), 
Lloyds, Money Orders, Parcel Post, Postage, 
Postal Savings, Proof Marks, Punctuatio 
Stock Exchange, Synonyms, Weights an 
Measures, etc. A useful feature is a table of 
forms of address to be used in letter writing, 
telling how to address various persons, from 
President Wilson down to a boy under age, 
The book gives information that every 
woman should have, whether she is in busi- 
ness life or not. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


[Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, lan e, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that would of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of Taz Warirter’s readers. ] 


Tue Contemporary SHort Srory. A _ practical 
manual. By Harry T. Baker. 271 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 10916. 

ADVERTISING AND 1TS Mentat Laws. By Henry Fos- 
ter Adams. 333 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. 

Hers ror Stupent Writers. By Willard E. Haw- 
kins. First Series. 118 pp. Cloth. Denver: The 
Student Writer Press. 1917. 

Wesster’s Cotueciate Dictionary. With 1,700 il- 
lustrations. Thin paper edition de luxe. 1,222 pp. 
Full seal, gilt edge, indexed, $5.00. Springfield : 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 1917. 

Lincotn’s Gettryssurc Appress. By Orton H. 
Carmichael. 116 pp. Cloth, 85 cents, net. New 
York : The Abingdon Press. 1917. 

Orat Frencn Metuopv. A new system for rapidly 
acquiring facility in speaking French. By Mlle. 
Alice Blum. 33 p. Cloth, $2.00, net. New 
York : George iY. A Company. 1917. 

Russian GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED. Hugo's Simplified 
System. 238 pp. Cloth, $1.35. New York: Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. 1917. 

Tue 1917 Rutes anp Laws OF AvCcTION BRIDGE. 64 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: Wynne Fer- 

guson, 358 Broadway. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


ae 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tue Writer. ] 


Larcapio Hearn. Setsuko Koizumi ( Mrs. Hearn ). 
Atlantic Monthly for March. 

Correct anp Incorrect Parases tn Ewnctisz. 
W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, in Harper’s 
Magazine for March. 


Wititiam Wartson’s “ Pencrart: A PLEA FOR THE 
Otper Ways.” Henry Mills Alden. Harper’s 
Magazine for March. 

STANDARDS IN Arts AND Letters. W. C. Brownell. 
Scribner’s for March. 

Epwarp J. O’BrigN AND THE AMERICAN SHORT 
Srory. With portrait. Dorothea Lawrence Means. 
Book News Monthly for March. 

BenjaMIn ROSENBLATT (Selected by E. J. 
O’Brien as the writer of the best magazine story 
published in America in 1916). Rose C. Feld. 
Book News Monthly for March. 

Tue Encisn Novet 1n tHe NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. III, — Charlotte Bronté and Her Contem- 
poraries. Raoul de Beaucrispin. Book News 
Monthly for March. 

Ian Hay Beitu. Book News Monthly for March. 

Tue ApveNTuRES OF A Simite Hunter. With 
portrait. Frank J. Wilstach. Book News Monthly 
for March. 

Tue Literary CeNTENARY OF Keats. lilustrated. 
Henry C. Shelley. Book News Monthly for March. 

Honoré Witisitz. With frontispiece portrait. 
Richard Le Gallienne. Book News Monthly for 
March. 

Mrs. Wittste anp Her New Boox. With por- 
trait. Hildegarde Hawthorne. Book News Monthly 
for March. 

Scenario WRITING. Jasper Erving Brady. 
Woman’s Home Companion for March. 

Marcaret Branpt ( Heroine of Charles Reade’s 
“The Cloister and the Hearth”). Laura Spencer 
Portor. Woman’s Home Companion for March. 

ImPREsSSIONS OF Jack Lonpon. Frank Pease. 
Seven Arts for March. 

ABORIGINAL Poetry. Ezra Pound. Poetry for 
February. 

Tue Poetry or Distttusionment. M. H. Hedges. 
Poetry Journal for February. 

A Miusteapinc Antuotocy. ( Braithwaite’s An- 
thology of Magazine Verse for 1916). John Gould 
Fletcher. Poetry Journal for February. 

Avan Seecer, THE Sorpter-Poer. With portrait. 
American Review of Reviews for February. 

Hamitton Wricut Masie, Critic ann Essayist. 
With portrait. American Review of Reviews for 
February. 

Herre tHe Newspapers. E. H. Pierce. Etude for 
February. 

A Wise Man From tHe East (Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore). Illustrated. Montrose J. Moses. St. 
Nicholas for February. 

Tom Brown anp THE Satirists. Elbert N. & 
Thompson, Modern Language Notes for February. 

Reapinc Maketa tHe Furt Man. Richard H. 
Waldo. Nation’s Business for February. 

Stanc aS A First Arp 1x Pogtic Epvucartron. 
Current Opinion for February. 

Tae Most Imacrtnative Dramatist Now Usinc 
THE Enociise Lancuace (Lord Dunsany). Current 
Opinion for February. 

Jack Lonpon, Surer-Boy. Illustrated. Louis J. 
Stellmann. Sunset for February. 
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A Waruirer’s Praver. Henry van Dyke. 
February. 
Nicx Carter. Felix Shay. Fra for February. 


Fra for 


Wittram De Morcan. Author (London) for 
February. : 

Romain Rortanp. With portrait. Lydia G. 
Robinson. Open Court for January. 


A Great Writer or SIMPLE 
Lagerlof). Grace Atherton Dennen. 
for December. 


Tarincs (Selma 
Lyceum World 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN A JAPANESE NeEws- 
parper Orrice. Archie Bell. Reprinted from the 
World Outlook in the American Printer for Febru- 
ary 5. 

Tue Earty Days or Pxoto-EnGRAvVING IN PaHILa- 
DELPHIA. Louis Edward Levy. American Printer 
for February 2. 

W. H. Hupson. 


Edward Garnett. Dial for Feb- 


ruary 8. 

Tue Imacists. Padraic Colum. Dial for February 
22. 

Frank Harris: THe AMERICAN. Illustrated. 


Guido Bruno. Bruno’s Weekly for January 27. 
Rupyarp Kipirnc. — I. Bruno’s Weekly for Jan- 
uary 27. , 


“Saortes oF Distinction.” Bellman for Feb- 
ruary 3. 
Tue Inerricient Lisrary. Joyce Kilmer. Bell- 


man for February 1o. 
THe Unxnown Conrrisvutor. 


Bellman for Feb- 
ruary 24. 
Some or tHE Activities oF Mepico-Literary 
Service. Edward Preble, M. D. Medical Record 


for February 10. 


Ricwarp Watson Gitper: A Sweet Sprrirt. 
Smith Baker. Christian Register for February 22. 

Runninc Down Praciarists. Literary Digest for 
February 10. 

Tue Rear “ Arran Quartermain ” ( Captain Fred- 
erick Courteney Selous). Literary Digest for Feb- 
ruary 10. 

A Great American Cartoonist oF THE War 
Gone (Luther D. Bradley ). With portrait. Liter- 
ary Digest for February 17. 

Frank SAnporn, THE Last oF THE Famous Con- 
corp Group. With portrait. Zion’s Herald for Feb- 
ruary 28. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





The Texas Woman's Press Association has 
undertaken to raise a journalistic fund of 
$5,000 for the University of Texas School of 
Journalism, the interest of which will keep 
some deserving girl in the school, and already 
has raised $1,400. The chairman of the fund 
committee is Mrs. Pearl Cashell Jackson, of 
Austin, Texas. 





J. P. Morgan has offered to codperate with 
a group of other wealthy men in raising a 
large endowment fund to make the American 
Academy in Rome one of the foremost insti- 
tutions in the world, and to place it abreast 
of the French Academy. C. Grant Lafarge, 
in making the announcement for the executive 
committee of the Academy, says : “ The Amer- 
ican Academy should and will mean to the 
American life what the great French institu- 
tion means to the French.” 


Charles Townsend Copeland, better known 
to Harvard men as “Copey,” has been made 
associate professor of English at Harvard. 

Beginning with the academic year 1918-1919 
the course at the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, will be extended 
from four years to five. The more purely pro- 
fessional training will be concentrated in the 
last three years ; the fundamental training in 
English, history, economics, foreign languages, 
natural science, and the like will be extended 
and will occupy the whole of the first two 
years. These two years will be given under 
the educational control of the college faculty. 
Admission to the school will be made more 
difficult. Candidates must pass an examination 
as to their general intelligence, moral char- 
acter, and fitness for the work of the course. 
During 1917-1918 the present regulations for 
the B. Lit. in journalism and for the com- 
bined A. B. and B. Lit. will continue in force. 
Under the five-year plan women as well as 
men will be admitted. The women will take 
their first two years in Barnard College, but 
will be admitted to the professional work of 
the third, fourth, and fifth years the same as 
the men. The minimum cost of attending the 
school for a year is estimated at $700. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued in 
pamphlet form a sketch of Alan Seeger, the 
“warnior-poet,” reprinted from “The Point 
of View” in the January Scribner’s, which 
they will send free on request. 


“Canadian Poets and Poetry,” edited by 
John W. Garvin ( Frederick A. Stokes Co.), 
is an anthology of the best work of fifty-one 
of Canada’s poets, with biographical sketches 
and portraits. 
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The first two volumes in Little, Brown, & 
Co.’s new Contemporary Drama Series, edited 
by Dr. Richard Burton, are “The Con- 
temporary Drama of England,” by Thomas 
H. Dickinson, and “ The Contemporary Drama 
of Ireland,” by Ernest A. Boyd. 


A critical study of the work of W. D. 
Howells by Alexander Harvey, one of the 
editors of Current Opinion, is announced by 
B. W. Huebsch, New York. 

“Shelley in England,” by Roger Ingpen 
( Houghton Mifflin Company ), is a new biog- 
raphy based on material now for the first time 
made public by the Shelley family. 

“Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address,” by Orton 
H. Carmichael ( Abingdon Press ), is an illus- 
trated account of the writing and delivery of 
the address. 

“Herbert Spencer,” by Hugh Ellio. Henry 
Holt & Co. ), is a life of the philosopher and 
a critical study of his work. 

“Francois Villon: His Life and Times: 
( 1431-63 )” by H. De Vere Stacpoole ( G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons), is the first biography of 
the French poet of the Middle Ages. 


H. Conwell and His Work,” by 
Burr (The John C. Winston 
of the Philadelphia 


“ Russell 
Agnes Rush 
Co.), is a_ biography 
preacher and lecturer. 


“The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton,” by Thomas Hake and Arthur Comp- 
ton-Rickett, with some personal reminiscences 
by Clara Watts-Dunton, is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“John Davidson,” by Hayim Fineman 
( University of Pennsylvania ), is a study of 
the relation of Davidson's ideas to his poetry. 

“The Theory of Characterization in Prose 
Fiction Prior to 1740,” by Arthur Jerrold 
Tieje, is one of the research publications of 
the University of Minnesota. 

A company which will devote itself entirely 
to publishing a line of little books, to sell for 
less than a dollar — novels, poetry, religion, 
everything in fact — has just been organized 
at Arlington, N. J., under the title, The Little 
Book Publisher. 


The World Book Company, of Yonkers, an- 
nounces that “The History of} Children’s. 
Literature,” which was planned by Charles. 
Welsh, and on. which work had been started: 
when Mr. Welsh died, will be completed by 
Walter Barnes, head of the English depart- 
ment of the State Normal School, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Richard Harding Davis left an estate valued 
at $56,155, which was reduced to $45,397 after 
debts and administration expenses had been 
paid. The estimated amount of royalties from 
books and moving-picture rights was fixed at 
$5,002.10. 

The estate of Henry James is valued at 
$159,000. 

Reginald J. Smith, head of the publishing 
firm of Smith, Elder, and Co., London, and 
editor of the Cornhill Magazine, left an estate 
valued at £75,000. 

Frank Preston Stearns died at Arlington, 
Mass., January 20, aged seventy-one. 

George E. Croscup died at Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., January 22, aged sixty-five. 

John R. Dos Passos died in New York Jan- 
uary 27, aged seventy-three. 

Sidney Smith Rider died at Providence, 
R. L, January 31, aged eighty-four. 

Edgar Beecher Bronson died in New York 
February 4, aged sixty years. 

Edward B. Callender died in Dorchester, 
Mass., February 5, aged sixty-five. 

Miss Mattie Sheridan died in New York 
February 9, aged fifty-six. 

John James Piatt died in Cincinnati Feb- 
ruary 16, aged eighty-two. 

Octave Mirbeau died in Paris February 16, 
aged sixty-seven. 

Theodore H. Hittell died in San Francisco 
February 23, aged eighty-seven. 

William A. Linn died at Hackensack, N. J., 
February 23, aged seventy-one. 

Frank B. Sanborn died at Westfield, N. J., 
February 24, aged eighty-six. 

Captain Jack Crawford died at Woodhaven, 
L. I., February 27, aged seventy years. 
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METHODS OF AUTHORS. 
Methods of Authors. By Dr. Huco Exicusan. 
170 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
CONTENTS : 
i: anions 
Ill. Speed in : 


24 oo ron Witter of Tune and Place. 


Aids to a ao — of Work. 
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